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Report of the 

Workshop on Strengthening and Developing Voluntary Farmers ' 
Organizations in Eastern and Central Europe 

Sofia, Bulgaria 
20-24 September, 1993 


1. Introduction 


The Workshop on Strengthening and Developing Voluntary Farmers’ Organizations 
in Eastern and Central Europe took place in Sofia, Bulgaria, 20-24 September 1993. It had 
the following objectives: 

to assess the present situation of voluntary farmers’ organizations in Central 
and Eastern Europe and to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of different 
organizational forms; 

to identify possibilities for setting up different kinds of agricultural 
cooperatives, companies and independent private farms, which again could be 
organized in cooperatives; 

to arrive at conclusions regarding the development of voluntary fanners’ 
organizations in Central and Eastern European countries. 


2. Workshop Procedures 

The Workshop was sponsored by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) and organized on its behalf by the Institute of Agricultural Economics - Sofia. 
The Institute was responsible for issuing invitations, making travel arrangement and 
providing accommodation and meeting facilities. The Iastitute also prepared the final report 
of the Workshop. 

The meeting was attended by 22 participants from Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Germany, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Slovakia, as well as representatives of 
FAO and OECD. (A list of participants and the reports they presented is attached as 
Annex 1.) 

The official language of the Workshop was English, but the host institute had 
provided facilities for simultaneous interpretation into and from Bulgarian, to allow for the 
participation of non-English speaking specialists of the host country. The Workshop was held 
in plenary sessions. All reports and papers were reproduced and presented to the participants 
in a folder specifically prepared for the meeting. During the Workshop a field trip was 
organized to private farmers, an agricultural cooperative and a liquidation commission. 
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The Workshop was opened by Mr. Rangel Trendafilov, Director of the Institute of 
Agricultural Economics, who welcomed the participants and explained the procedures of the 
Workshop, 

Mr. Hans Meliczek, Officer- in-Charge of the Human Resources, Institutions and 
Agrarian Reform Division of FAO addressed the meeting on behalf of the Director-General 
of FAO. He recalled that the main objective of this meeting was to discuss what kind of 
cooperatives and other voluntary farmers’ organizations had been established in recent 
months in Central and Eastern Europe and what challenges they faced in the context of the 
rapidly changing political and economic conditions. He stated that while the privatization 
process in agriculture is expected to have beneficial effects in the long run, it turned out that 
its immediate repercussions were a drastic increase in unemployment in the rural areas, 
accompanied by an exodus of young people to the cities leading to the creation of a 
predominantly ageing population, the closing of schools and the deterioration of the rural 
infrastructure. One way of minimizing these negative impacts was the promotion of self-help 
activities among the rural population and the establishment of genuine cooperatives. FAO had 
developed a management tool which could play an important role in this respect, i.e. the 
Appropriate Management System for Agricultural Cooperatives (AMSAC). It aims at 
enabling small farmers and their families to benefit from the professional management skills 
available in cooperatives and cooperative unions. 


3. Present Situation of Voluntary Farmers' Organizations 

in Central and Eastern Europ e 

3.1. Bulgaria 

The process of transition of the Bulgarian agricultural sector from a centrally planned 
to a market economy comprises the following main elements: the privatization of landed 
property; the privatization of means of production, buildings and livestock, the development 
of groups of independent producers; and the liquidation of the monopolistic structures for 
marketing agricultural goods, both in the processing industries and in the service sector. This 
process is characterized by the abolition of the old organizational and production structures 
and the setting up of new ones. After the failure of the Labour Producers’ Cooperatives 
(LPCs) set up by the socialist regime, farmers and future landowners are looking for new 
forms of cooperation and consider the setting up of genuine cooperatives as one possible 
solution. These cooperatives would be based on private property and would be independent 
from state and para-statal structures. They would provide possibilities for promoting 
agricultural entrepreneurship even of petty landholders. In establishing such cooperatives, 
special attention will have to be given to the interests of three different groups of cooperative 
members, i.e. those who own land; those who own land and provide labour for production; 
and those who participate only with their labour force. 

At present, the most crucial and important problem in Bulgaria is how to guarantee 
the private interest in the cooperatives. They should not follow the system of the old 
cooperatives regarding their inner organization and the distribution of incomes. The main 
criteria for distributing incomes should be the labour input and the results achieved. 
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Regarding land tenure arrangements in cooperative lands, three main types should be 
allowed to exist. They could be owned by the cooperative or by its members or could be 
leased. The rent paid on land should be considered as production cost and its amount should 
be established annually depending on the market situation. Every land owner could decide 
whether he wants to become a member of the cooperative and lease his land to the 
cooperative or whether he wants to operate his land as a private, individual entrepreneur. 

Land as a basic means of production together with the labour input will serve as a 
basis for distribution among its members of the long-term assets formed by the cooperative 
at a 50:50 ratio. In this way the main capital formed by the cooperative becomes private 
property and eventually when a farmer leaves the cooperative he could get back his land and 
the part of capital he owns. 

In addition to the cooperative, other forms of agricultural enterprises will be 
developed in Bulgaria. Typical family farms will be developed on the basis of private 
property of land and on leasing property, too. It is expected, however, that the new 
independent farmers will face many difficulties as they have to set up their farms under hard 
economic conditions. Due to the lack of a land market and free investments, future farmers 
will hardly be able to purchase land as a way of enlarging their farms. Most probably they 
would start renting land, from those farmers who are unable to farm themselves because of 
their age or remote residence. 

The recent agricultural reforms carried out in Bulgaria aim at creating new conditions 
for effective farm production on the basis of market mechanisms. In this connection one of 
the most important issues which needs to be solved is how to organize production and what 
farming models should be adopted. We can expect the appearance of several types of farms. 
The first type of private farms will be of a small size. It will consist of 1 ,0-1,5 ha and will 
engage the labour force of an entire family, but would not account for the basic share of 
family income. This farm will have a part-time function. It will meet the needs of the 
individual household and bring additional income, since a considerable part of the produce 
will be sold and will help diversify the market. This type of farm will be engaged mainly in 
animal husbandry, the animals will be raised in the owner’s yard and will occupy existing 
farm buildings. Due to its small size, it will not need any specific machinery and would 
therefore need only low investment. It will be connected to the established cooperatives and 
will use their services extensively. 

The second type of private, individual farms will have a size of 4-5 ha and will 
correspond to the old-time average-size private farms. They would provide all the income 
of a farmer’s family, and would therefore be full-time farms. It would be difficult for them 
to achieve narrow specialization and will therefore be largely of mixed character. When 
raising animals, the structure of the cropping pattern will be adjusted to the needs of the 
livestock. 

The third type of farms would be larger in size and have the capacity to apply modem 
machinery and technology. Such farms would best meet the needs of society, but their 
establishment will not take place immediately, because they require considerable investments, 
high professional training and, undoubtedly, an appropriate state policy. Large private farms 
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will develop on the basis of private and leased land and the use of both family and hired 
labour. The sizes of these farms will depend on their specialization. 

The establishment of individual farms will be accompanied by a series of problems 
and difficulties. The first problem is connected with the restoration of land ownership and 
the creation of real owners. The second problem is related to the size of the land to be 
received by the individual owners. The average size of land owned will be approximately 
1, 5-2,0 ha per family. There are two possibilities to overcome this problem - free purchase 
and sale of the land, and land lease. The first possibility - free purchase and sale - has been 
regulated by the Farm Land Law for three reasons: to combat extensive unemployment in 
villages and towns, which will produce a tendency for preservation of the property; the high 
cost of land; and lack of accumulated capital. The second possibility - renting of land - will 
inevitably be adopted as a form of management in Bulgarian farm production, since part of 
the land will be given (back) to people who will not engage in farming, but do not want to 
sell their land. 

Another problem in the development of private farming is the level of technical 
equipment on the farms. At present, farmers cannot afford to buy whole sets of machines or 
even individual machines. One possibility is to set up cooperations in which farmers could 
jointly use the machinery, which would be common property. 

Yet, another form are joint stock companies which would extend their mechanization 
services to fanners. They would mainly comprise power-run and harvesting machines which 
require a high level of maintenance. 

The problems listed above show that the overall differentiation and individualization 
of production could hardly be achieved at this stage, and it is not even necessary for this to 
happen. The experience of developed countries showd that private farm production is 
intimately connected with cooperated forms. 

The lack of experience in industrialized countries in which collective forms of 
organization have not developed cannot and should not serve as a sufficient argument for 
discarding such forms altogether. This experience is useful in itself since it demonstrates the 
desired goal: modern and highly efficient agriculture, while the means to achieve that goal, 
i.e. the forms of organization, will be adopted according to the specific conditions of 
individual countries. 

The specific features of Bulgarian agriculture, which make it not only necessary but 
mandatory to use agricultural cooperatives and associations as the main form of organization 
of production, arise out of several reasons, which can be summarized as follows: 

small average size of the farms which are currently been restored; 

exacerbation of the economic crisis resulting in greater insecurity; 

growing unemployment and further impoverishment of the population; 
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limited economic options of the state for introducing a preferential tax and 
credit policy; 

lack of desire on the part of most landowners to organize independent 
agricultural production; 

the already achieved fairly high degree of consolidation in certain sectors of 
agriculture and the fact that it is physically impossible to divide some of their 
assets; 

the mentality of most of the population in the rural areas; and finally 
the appreciation of adherence to the idea of agricultural cooperatives. 

It is anticipated that the form of agricultural production cooperatives will represent 
the basic form of organization for collective farming in Bulgaria. As a specific economic 
object they are established by owners of land and other agricultural property with the aim of 
producing goods and services in order to meet certain general economic and social needs. 

The attractiveness of the agricultural production cooperative comes from the 
preservation of private property and its power lies in combining the advantages of large-scale 
production with the social orientation of its operation. 

The new agricultural production cooperatives will be different from the old Labour 
Producers’ Cooperatives which were built in imitation of a single, centrally approved model 
and as the only legal form of organization of agriculture in each and every part of the 
country, in that they are just one of the forms of managing land operating under the same 
economic conditions as all other forms. 

The agricultural production cooperatives which are being set up differ from Labour 
Producers’ Cooperatives in several ways. They preserve private ownership of land and 
consider landed property as the object of collective management. This presupposes the 
emergence of a new system of distribution of revenues. The size of the cooperatives which 
will be formed will depend on geographical conditions, the production structure, and 
technological requirements. Membership comes from participation with land, capital and 
labour, and land and labour. Relations within cooperatives will be based on market 
mechanisms and the cooperative principles. 

The shortcomings of the agricultural cooperatives are well known. It is difficult to 
combine collective interests with the individual interests of the members or the collective will 
of the members with reasonable freedom of action of the executive bodies. Knowledge of 
these shortcomings is a vital condition for predicting them and for taking preventive measures 
to reduce or avoid them. 

Other forms of collective management of land can be created under the existing land 
laws, such as: shareholder companies, limited liability companies, joint-stock companies, 
associations of citizens, etc. However, because of insufficient knowledge of the legislation 
and the advantages these forms may offer to the owners, and because of complicated 
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establishment procedures and the absence of a comprehensive package of legislation on stocks 
and stock and bond markets, it is unlikely that many of these forms will be established. 

The restructuring Bulgarian agriculture is necessary, but not sufficient. What is 
needed is a comprehensive, clear and well balanced agricultural policy permitting maximum 
involvement of subjective factors, the rational use of available resources and equipment, 
attracting investors, amounting in all to the establishment of a totally new economic 
environment for the normal functioning of the sector. The development of a new financial, 
tax and pricing policy together with the establishment of new structures would help overcome 
the current crisis and will promote the development of agriculture. 

The restitution of landed property to the former owners and the inventory of the 
former cooperatives do not address the issue of who is going to produce and how. The new 
proprietors, most of whom are small and medium land and capital owners are now 
confronted with these issues. The need to establish forms of organization to provide services 
in agriculture arises out of a number of conditions and characteristics of Bulgarian agriculture 
during the current transitional period, such as: the small size of landed properties; the aging 
village population; a lack of free capital for investment and the development of farmers’ own 
industrial services; the inappropriate structure of the available agricultural equipment which, 
in most cases, is designed for large-scale production; infrastructure that is largely 
inappropriate, obsolete and disorganized, and the lack of production, technical and 
commercial experience which is required for independent farming. 

Choosing a form of organization depends on a number of conditions and 
circumstances; individual desires and economic interests of the owners, available assets and 
capital, current legislation, existing technological and economic ties, character of primary 
activity, continuity, etc. All these should be accounted for in the business plan to be made 
prior to the establishment of the new entity. 

Whenever on the territory of a single former Labour Producers’ Cooperative several 
agricultural cooperatives are formed, their common indivisible property can be registered as 
an inter-cooperative service enterprise. In the less common cases when a single cooperative 
is formed, a single cooperative enterprise may be established within that cooperative. Service 
cooperatives established by individual farmers should be open to membership of agricultural 
cooperatives and vice-versa, individual farmers should be able to become members of 
cooperatives and intercooperative enterprises. As far as trade in the agricultural sector is 
concerned, it would appear that the most appropriate form would be the trade and supply 
cooperative which would supply landowners with means of production and would sell 
wholesale their produce. This would preserve the independent nature of farm production and 
producers would associate only in the sale of their produce. The profits of such enterprises 
will be distributed among the members proportionally to their participation in the turnover. 
Usually, the members will not receive any dividends in order to raise money for investments 
in such fields as storage and sorting facilities, specialized vehicles, etc. The advantages of 
the trade and supply cooperatives lie in their direct access to the markets, the possibility of 
trading in large volumes of one type of product and the breaking of the current monopoly 
in trade. 
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Two basic forms will probably gain prominence in Bulgarian agriculture: independent 
farmers and agricultural production cooperatives. In the latter case, there will be a great 
variety in terms of size and specialization which, on its part, will determine the differences 
in their needs and their capacity to organize the industrial processing of their produce. 

Large agricultural cooperatives can organize the processing of their produce on their 
own in the form of cooperative enterprises belonging to the cooperatives. If the output is 
large enough, a cooperative enterprise may be registered as an individual legal person in 
order to facilitate its business activities. The establishment of such cooperative enterprises 
as subsidiaries of large cooperatives has many advantages, namely that it would lower the 
cost of processing cooperative products, derive better income from the processed goods, and 
the possibility to use some credit, tax, duty and other advantages under the Cooperatives Act 
for the processed products. 

The shortcomings are mainly associated with the rather limited capacity of the 
agricultural cooperatives (compared to other forms of organization) for considerable 
investments in constructing, modernizing and expanding their facilities, as well as the fact 
that they are less likely to receive adequate information and scientific services as compared 
to the facilities operated by larger corporate bodies. 

Cooperative enterprises for processing agricultural products will find limited 
application mainly because the establishment and functioning of large cooperatives in the 
agricultural sector, similar in size to the former Labour Producers’ Cooperatives, does not 
appear to be efficient. Even if in the beginning some of the old cooperatives are preserved 
in their original size, they are bound to break up later on into smaller cooperatives and 
independent farmers. 

Inter-cooperative enterprises for processing agricultural products will most likely 
become the most prominent form. With regard to agricultural production, cooperatives of a 
fairly small size will become the most important form. 

The inter-cooperative enterprise will be a voluntary association of agricultural 
cooperatives for conduction economic activities in the interest of all their members. 
Membership in an organization is allowed only for cooperatives directly involved in the 
preparation of such enterprises and prepared to assist it. 

The anticipated larger application of intercooperative enterprises is also determined 
by their advantages as compared to the other forms of association. These are expressed in 
the possibilities they offer to overcome the monopoly of the food industry enterprises and in 
buying and processing agricultural produce: reducing the role of mediators between producers 
and consumers of agricultural products: providing incentives to producers, reducing the risk 
of agricultural cooperatives and preserving their economic independence; providing 
opportunities for specialization that reduce costs and make the produce competitive. 

However, inter-cooperative enterprises do have some shortcomings. One of them 
arises from their legal status, which foresees that they can only be associations of 
cooperatives, excluding anybody who is engaged in independent agriculture in his capacity 
of a natural person. Such individuals can therefore not retain their share of the property of 
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existing cooperative enterprises which would be transformed into inter-cooperatives at the 
time of liquidation of the former cooperatives. A second shortcoming of inter-cooperative 
enterprises arises from the difficulties involved in their management which is carried out by 
collective bodies such as a General Assembly and Managing Board. 

There are no restrictions to the freedom of agricultural producers to utilize all legal 
forms of organization in the processing of their produce. Their choice should be determined 
by their individual preferences and mentality, the nature of their business, the advantages and 
shortcomings of the various options, the amount of available capital and the government 
policy in respect of subsidies and preferential terms. 

3.2. Albania 

The dissolution of the old structures in the Albanian countryside and the establishment 
of private landed property as well as of other means of production are two of the most 
important aspects of the economic reform that is talcing place in agriculture. 

The distribution of the former agricultural cooperatives and the establishment of 
private property on land are based on the Law of Land, passed by Parliament in 1991. 
According to this Law, the land was distributed in proportion to the number of family 
members resident in the countryside, on the basis of the land owned by the former 
agricultural cooperatives at the time when their distraction took place, taking into 
consideration also some other characteristics such as location, fertility, the possibility of 
irrigation, etc. The Law foresaw also the compensation of the ex-landowners. 

The first step, that is the dissolution of the old structures, took place within a 
relatively short period of time and with little interference of the state. 

As a consequence, the property of the former agricultural cooperatives became subject 
to robbery and was distributed in a disorganized manner and without any particular criteria. 
The main factors for this situation were, firstly, the peasants’ revolt and secondly, the 
incapacity of the Government to control this process. 

About 400 000 individual farm enterprises were set up as a result of the Law of Land. 
They have an average surface of 1 ,4 ha, varying from 0,3 to 3 ha, and occupy actually more 
than 75% of the arable land. The situation of the private farmers in Albania can be 
characterized by such phenomena as: large numbers, limited productive skills, great 
fragmentation of land, large size of their families, financial difficulties from acquiring the 
necessary inputs of production, high rates of interest on credit, inability to profitably market 
their products and lack of information and of specialized assistance. 

The productive activity of the farmers in the plains as well as in the mountainous 
areas can be categorized in three groups: 

The first group, which is the greatest one, includes those fanners that produce 
for self-consumption. This group occupies about 50% of the total number of 
farmers. Within this group fall also those small farmers who are not able to 
provide all the needs of their families. This subdivision, which occupies a 
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considerable percentage in the group, constitutes that strata of the peasant 
population which cannot survive under these conditions and which will be 
subject to rural exodus. 

The second group includes those fanners who produce for self-consumption 
but who also sell their surplus production. This group includes 35 to 40% of 
the total number of farmers. 

The third group, which constitutes not more than 10% of the total number of 
farmers, is mainly composed of those who live in the plains. The main 
destination of their production is for marketing. 

Upon the initiative of farmers, about 90 Private Farmers’ Associations (PEAs) were 
set up. Their land areas vary from 25 to 600 ha with an average size of 45 ha and a charge 
of 0,2 to 0,4 ha per capita. They occupy only 0,7% of the total arable land area. Over 90% 
of the PEAs are situated in the plain areas of the country. 

The advantages of these PEAs as compared to individual economies are the following: 
They can adapt quite well to the market economy. The selection of crops is very elastic and 
follows the prices and the market. Yield increases of up to 20-30% as compared to individual 
farmers were also evident. Furthermore, there is a reduction of the volume of labour 
provided by women and children in proportion to others, which shows the social value of 
these associations. 

However, the associations also face many difficulties which may be summarized as 
follows. They almost totally lack technical, organizational and institutional assistance in their 
establishment, functioning and management. Their weakest point is the lack of specialized 
economic and marketing information on prices, markets, functioning of credit centres, and 
level of demand and supply. The need for a government supporting policy is strongly felt in 
relation to technical assistance and training and the stimulation of foreign investment. 
Another problem is the structure of these associations. Today they are only engaged in 
production, although at the same time, there are growing needs for marketing, transport, 
credit, processing and service cooperatives. 

On the other hand, PEAs preserve the main principles and goals of cooperation, i.e. 
to develop individually free and socially active membership. 

Although the Albanian agrarian policy has not been completely defined, the measures 
undertaken up to now give an indication of its objectives and orientations. The most 
important of them are: 

to complete the legal framework and to complete the distribution of land, as 
well as to privatize existing rural infrastructures; 

to satisfy the country’s need for food and provide incentives for local 
production in order to satisfy domestic demand; 
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to set up new markets and expand the exchange with other countries, not only 
in trade, but also in the field of investment and modern technologies; 

to keep, for some years, the agrarian population in the countryside, in order 
to avoid massive urban migration and consequently unemployment and many 
other social problems; 

to create a more suitable environment to attract foreign investments in the 
agricultural sector, as well as to effectively use the aid provided by different 
countries to this sector. 

3.3. Austria 

Austria has a long tradition in the cooperative movement beginning in the second half 
of the 19th century. The roots of this movement go back to the discussions and publications 
criticizing the social situation in Austria in the last century. 

One of the reasons for the early and comprehensive foundation of cooperatives was 
and is the farm structure in Austria. Similar to other Central European countries small-scale 
agriculture dominates in Austria: the average farm size is 25 ha (including forests), with 
seven cows and 25 pigs. Farmers were forced to cooperate in the supply of inputs and in the 
marketing and processing of their products. 

The Raiffeisen cooperatives are democratically organized. Every local cooperative is 
led by an elected chairman and a board of directors and administered by an employed 
director and his staff. The local cooperatives are grouped at the provincial level (with some 
exceptions), again with elected boards, and these at the federal level are grouped into 5 
central organizations according to the different types of business activities. The Association 
of Raiffeisen Austria is the federation of all cooperative societies (the Reiffeisen banks, the 
warehouses cooperative societies, the marketing and processing cooperatives). 

Despite a very highly developed system of cooperatives serving to secure a high 
market share for the many small- to medium-size farm enterprises, the country has never 
tried to establish production cooperatives. 

When comparing the advantages and the disadvantages of production cooperatives and 
private farms and reviewing the results of the continent’s wide experiment over the decades, 
it is obvious that the family farm enterprise is more effective. The main reason for this is the 
direct interest of the working family members to obtain a good profitability of the enterprise 
(=high income) and to enlarge their private property. An important advantage is the high 
flexibility of family farm labour in carrying out the various activities at the right time. They 
also have lower labour costs and no managerial and overhead costs. 

On the other hand, family farm enterprises have the disadvantage of higher fixed 
production costs per unit (especially construction and mechanization). But investigations have 
shown that the "economy of scale" of large enterprises is widely over-evaluated and that 
there is only an insignificant decrease of the total costs of animal production. 
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Austria did not opt for the joint use of production factors, i.e. soil, capital and 
manpower, through production cooperatives but established, in addition to the Raiffesen 
cooperatives, producers’ and marketing associations. This trend has increased after World 
War II and led to the creation of associations which produce special products or qualities, 
mostly in connection with vertical integration. 

Austria has also great experience with Machinery Associations (Machine Rings). 
These are unions of farmers established for the joint use of agricultural machines. The single 
fanner is the owner of a machine (contrary to machine cooperatives or machine stations) and 
works himself with his machine on his own fields and also on the neighbour’s fields; the 
machines are never lent. This system guarantees that the machines are always well serviced 
and carefully used; the repair costs are low and the machines are always in good condition 
and ready to use, because it is in the interest of the owner to keep them constantly 
operational, so that he can use them when requested. 

The number of members of the Machinery Associations range between 40 and more 
than 900. These associations adjust their capacity to demand by buying various types of 
tractors and machines so that all works on all member farms can be done in a timely manner 
and with a minimum of machines. 

The results of this system can be summarized as: 

low capital demand for mechanization and low cost of machinery per hectare; 

efficient large machines to carry out the work in a short time; 

because of the intensive use of the equipment the period of amortization can 
be very short and the machines can be of the latest technical level; 

high quality of work because the machine owner can concentrate on one or 
two machines and become a specialist in operating them; 

part-time farmers can run their farms without buying any machinery for 
outdoor operations; 

additional income for other part-time farmers as well as for full-time farmers. 

Austria has organized its agricultural sector according to its topographic situation in 
the form of privately owned small- to medium-size enterprises. To support these farms 
cooperatives were founded already during the last century, so that farmers could be provided 
with inputs at low prices and that their production could be processed and marketed by the 
farmer-owned cooperatives. These cooperatives have a dominating position for many 
products. In addition, Producer and Marketing Associations were constituted after World War 
II; in many cases to coordinate the vertical integration. Very important was the foundation 
of Machinery Associations 30 years ago to minimize the serious problems of mechanization 
costs for small- and medium-size farms. They have developed to Farm Aid Associations and 
are nowadays an important social factor for the farmers and in rural areas. 
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3.4. Germany 

The unification of the Federal Republic of Germany and the German Democratic 
Republic had drastic implications on the agrarian structure in the GDR, since it required the 
transformation of the agricultural production cooperatives into other legal forms. This process 
was completed by the end of 1991. The new legislation foresaw that the agricultural 
production cooperatives which had been established by coercion could be transformed into 
one of the following legal forms of agricultural enterprises: 

individual holdings (family or tenant farms) 
personal companies 
capital companies 
cooperatives 

Three years after unification, the following pattern has developed: 


Leeal Form 

Number 

Area 

covered 

(%) 

Averaee area 
under culti- 
vation that 

Registered 

cooperatives 

1 470 

52 

1 500 

Capital companies 

1 110 

20 

950 

Personal companies 

830 


650 

Family farms (full-time) 

6 000 

28 

134 

Family farms (part-time) 

8 200 


17 


In 1993, only 15% of the market production came from cooperatives and capital 
companies and about 50% from personal companies and family farms. 

Considerable differences exist in livestock production. Thirteen % of the cooperatives 
and capital companies are without livestock, while the respective figure for personal 
companies and family farms is 36%. 

Agriculture has come to a turning point. On the one hand surplus production is not 
marketable. On the other hand there is no need to have the whole farm land under 
cultivation. Alternative forms of production will have to be introduced. 

A further reduction in the agricultural labour force is essential for the East German 
agricultural sector if it is to become and remain competitive. This reduction means social 
hardship for the members concerned. Some cooperative leaders have not taken this step as 
urgently as they should have, partly because they misunderstood the responsibility for the 
members and partly because they wanted to avoid unpleasant discussions with their members. 

In animal production it was often impossible to reduce the labour force in the short- 
term, because the labour productivity was at a low level. The cooperatives with the highest 
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labour force are often confronted with the highest operating expenses and consequently they 
operate at a loss. 

If the cooperative is the only employer in the region, terminations become a problem 
in the villages. Deliberately delayed reduction of the labour force is indeed a positive 
development for the society as a whole, but economically questionable. 

The development of enterprises leans towards larger units because of economies of 
scale. In this context, the comprehensive participation of cooperative members can become 
a problem. Certainly larger cooperatives can only be managed in a manager-wage-earner 
relationship. In such cases, these arrangements should be made clear to all members from 
the very beginning. 

The successful performance of a number of well managed cooperatives proves that 
this legal form can also exist in a market economy. Viable producers’ cooperatives would 
have a pilot function for the development in the East European countries. 

Cooperatives could play an important role in promoting sustainable farming practices 
and in applying the principles of eco-farming. 

The introduction of organic farming calls for new thinking on the part of the farmers. 
Conversion starts with a farm analysis and an assessment of the crops and crop rotations so 
far practised. Each and every farm needs a specific approach to turn to organic farming, 
although the general rules are valid everywhere. 

Experience has shown that it is not advisable to start a conversion on large surfaces, 
unless enough local know-how on organic farming is available. Conversion does not involve 
financial risks if planned with care and carried out with the help of expert advisors. 

An extension of the organic food sector of 3-10% in the next ten years seems to be 
a realistic estimate. Since the conversion to organic farming takes at least two years prior to 
certification, long-term planning of projects is required. 

On the international market there is actually a strong demand for certain organic 
products, such as field crops, fresh fruits and vegetables, as well as for processed fruit, i.e. 
in dried, pulp or powder form. 

It is expected that cooperatives will play a vital role in the promotion of organic, 
sustainable agriculture, including marketing, processing and exports. In order to achieve this, 
it is necessary to organize training courses, field demonstration plots and contacts with 
others interested in organic farming. 

3.5. Hungary 

Hungarian agriculture and the agricultural cooperatives are suffering from a deep 
crisis. After the stagnation of the eighties, the performance of the agricultural sector has 
fallen sharply. This is mainly a consequence of an inherited, ineffective agricultural structure 
and a series of faults of the coalition-government. 
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The transition of agriculture toward private farming has proceeded slowly. Most 
production cooperatives have been transformed into new legal entities but their way of 
operation has not changed drastically. 

While the transition of the agricultural sector takes place at low speed, the 
privatization of the food industry has been fast. The problem is how, under these 
circumstances, one can create an integrated food economy in which the agricultural producers 
have a share in the food processing industry. 

As a result of the privatization of the land in cooperative ownership, a particular 
structure has emerged. The land used by the cooperatives is owned partly by the cooperatives 
themselves (14%), partly by active members (15%), partly by retired members (36%) and 
partly by outsiders (35%). 

Only 5% of the members have left the cooperatives. Of these, 2% (7 000 people) 
have left the cooperatives to set up new undertakings (cooperatives, joint-stock companies, 
etc.) and 3% (about 10 000 people) have left the cooperatives to become full-time or part- 
time farmers. 

Five per cent of the members took out 5% of the land and 7% of the assets. In other 
words, 95% of the members, 95% of the land and 93% of the property have remained in 
producer type cooperatives. 

The working members have become a minority in the general assemblies. By the 
composition of the membership the management will be forced to find a cooperative form 
that satisfies first of all the interests of non-working members. Now these members seem to 
be divided, they cannot articulate their interests. Where non-working members can enforce 
their interests, the cooperatives transform into a trust-like model. 

Five basic cooperative forms are proposed to the agricultural producers: village 
cooperatives with multi-purpose functions, holding cooperatives, marketing and processing 
cooperatives, machinery cooperatives and land renting cooperatives. 

Transformation of the agricultural structure will probably take a long time, but the 
government should continue to support it in a consistent manner. 

Agricultural producers are not always familiar with entrepreneurial skills. They need 
to be taught to perform activities in a business-like manner by extension services and need 
to be helped by a new cooperative system. 

3.6. Romania 

The process of changing economic and social life patterns has to start with the 
recognition that the economy of the country was an over-centralized, over-planned statal 
economy, which was inefficient and non-competitive. 

Agriculture, the main branch of the economy, was structured in four forms of 
ownership: state, cooperative, mixed and private. 
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Some 20% of the Land Fund was owned by the state and administered by state farms, 
60% of the Land Fund represented cooperative ownership and 20% private ownership. 

Agricultural production cooperatives were created under well-known and special 
historical conditions. This type of ownership covered an important share of the agricultural 
land and a large number of peasants, but because of their way of establishment and their way 
of operation, they did not have the character of true cooperatives. The state appropriated all 
ownership rights of the individual cooperative members. 

At present, agriculture is undergoing a process of accentuated privatization, confirmed 
by the Land Fund Law. As a result of the redistribution of land, the amount of private 
property has increased and now reaches a share of 80% of the l^md Fund. This law foresees 
the return of property rights on the land which cooperative members brought to the 
agricultural production cooperative. The law sets a limit on return rights, which is established 
at 10 ha. The implementation of this law has resulted in a considerable fragmentation of 
farms, on average amounting to approximately 2 ha of agricultural land and 1 ,5 ha arable 
land respectively. 

The fixed assets of the cooperatives were distributed more or less reasonably among 
their members, but in some cases self-distribution took place. The consequences of this 
process were the destruction of stables, irrigation systems and livestock and drastic reductions 
of average yields per hectare and production per animal. 

The restoration of property rights has led to a situation in which 9 million ha are 
owned by 6,3 million people, but 50% of them are practicing only week-end agriculture. 

The rural labour force is mainly composed of old people and women. Young people 
lend to leave the village to work in towns. 

The inequities and delays in the application of the law have created discontent in rural 
areas, which has negatively affected efforts to stabilize the agricultural sector. 

The new organizational forms which are created in the cause of the restructuring 
process are characteristic of a market economy. Thus, in the sector of state agriculture, the 
farms are organized into share commercial societies with state capital. These societies have 
autonomy in economic administration, planning of production and the redistribution of profit. 
In their efforts to obtain quick and immediate profits, commercial societies often neglect 
certain crops (sugar beet, fodder, technical plants), the production of which requires a lot of 
manual labour. The societies are concentrating their activities on the production of grains. 

Some branches of agriculture which are of strategic importance (irrigation systems, 
agricultural research, tobacco, breeding of horses, etc.) are organized in the form of 
Autonomous Enterprises. 
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One of the most important problems to be solved is the organization of agricultural 
mechanization. Some 30% of the mechanical equipment are owned and used by commercial 
societies and Autonomous Enterprises, 48% are reorganized into an institution called 
"Agromec" which rents machinery to independent farmers on a tariff basis and 22% of the 
tractors are in private property. This last percentage is continuously rising. 

Regarding the great agricultural potential, which is embodied in the 9 million ha of 
land in the hands of private owners, the most suitable organizational form seems to be the 
family farm of commercial type with full-time labour. However, an important handicap felt 
by the private farmers is the lack of capital, especially for the purchase of mechanical means 
for agriculture. 

The scenarios proposed by the Institute of Agricultural Economics in Bukarest lead 
to the idea of viability of family farms which are members of supply, marketing, 
mechanization cooperatives, etc. These cooperatives and associations should be based on the 
principles of inviolability of private property and on voluntary membership. 

3.7. Lithuania 

Prior to World War II Lithuania had an active cooperative movement. Lithuanian 
farmers were aware of the benefits of cooperatives and set up cooperatives for the purchase 
of means of production. There were also cooperatives in the fields of milk, meat, sugar beet 
and flax processing, as well as credit and insurance cooperatives. Unfortunately, today, these 
traditions have been forgotten and the country has to start creating a new cooperative 
movement. 

The urgency for establishing a viable cooperative movement arises out of the 
following reasons: 

The peculiarities of the Lithuanian agrarian reform. 

Collective and state farms which had functioned as balanced structures were 
divided, in the course of the privatization process, into technological 
production units. In many cases this was done irrespective of production needs 
and without considering the structure of means of production. Frequently, land 
was separated from other assets, such as buildings and livestock. To correct 
these mistakes, a viable cooperative movement is required. 

The legal background. 

New types of production structures, such as individual farms, community 
farms, corporations and joint-stock companies in which the profits are shared 
out have been developed. As the basic aim of cooperation is mutual assistance 
prior to profit seeking, cooperative farms would be expedient especially for 
small-holders with 2-3 ha plots. They usually live in remote settlements and 
have neither machinery nor other necessary means of production. 

The need to base agriculmral production on private, individual family farms. 
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To increase production and the productivity of family farms there is a need to 
intensify farm mechanization. This would be difficult to achieve without 
cooperatives. Prospective farmers who take their land back or buy it are 
unable to purchase machinery solely for individual use. 

The situation of the cooperative movement in Lithuania can be summarized as 
follows: 

After several years of delay, a draft law on cooperatives was debated on 1 June 1993. 
The law in itself should be valued positively. It defines the cooperative idea as "pooling of 
efforts and resources together aiming to ensure the achievement of cooperative members’ 
common tasks in accordance with the existing legislation". By law a cooperative member 
must pay initial shares. He is entitled to use the cooperative’s assets and enjoys priority in 
using the services provided by the cooperative, which are stated in the statute. The law 
defines democratic management of cooperatives, i.e. one member carries one vote, 
irrespective of the share amount paid. The law envisages the existence of both non-profit as 
well as profit cooperatives. Profits are shared by cooperative members not only depending 
on the capital but also in accordance with their turnover (operations) with the cooperatives. 

Although the legislative basis for establishing true cooperatives has already been 
created, not a single one has been established so far. 

There are great potentials for cooperatives which engage themselves in purchasing and 
using agricultural machinery and implements, in the form of agro-service cooperatives. 

Another good potential exists for purchasing and consumer cooperatives. Their main 
function would be to assist their members in purchasing high-quality means of production at 
favourable conditions. 

At the present moment of agrarian reform and rural infrastructure transformation the 
financial resources allocated for humanitarian aid to the Lithuanian farmers should be used, 
at least partly, for establishing cooperatives. 

3.8. Poland 

The cooperative movement in Poland undergoes, like the movements in other ex- 
socialist countries, a process of adaptation from a centrally planned to a market economy. 
This complicated and complex process takes place in two phases: 

destroying the old cooperative structure, and 

searching for and developing new forms of cooperative organizations and 
functions. 

Following the political unrest created by "Solidamosz", the new government under 
the Prime Minister of T. Mazowiecki introduced a new "Act on the changes in the 
cooperative structures and activity”. This Act was passed on 20 January 1990. As a 
consequence, all central Cooperative Unions were liquidated. The legislator’s intention was 
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to dismantle the old, bureaucratic cooperative structure and to facilitate the creation of a new 
structure based on grassroots level cooperatives. 

The implementation of the Cooperative Act was a long process with plenty of 
conflicts. The Act was suspended for a long time during which many irregularities and 
malversations of cooperatives took place. 

The process of liquidation of cooperative unions, according to the Act of 20 January 
1990, was supervised by the Ministry of Finance, but the inspection over cooperatives was 
made by the Superior Chamber of Supervision. 

According to the Act, all cooperatives had to make elections of their authorities and 
verify their chairmen and supervisory councils until the end of the first quarter of 1990. The 
intention was to change the managerial staff derived from the old nomenclature and to 
replace these people with others capable of directing cooperatives to the conditions of a 
market economy. The realization of these elections showed very quickly a big lack of suitable 
people, with experience in cooperative management. During the elections which took place 
in the first quarter of 1990, only 44% of the members of cooperative councils and 
management boards were replaced. 

While a number of new people took over cooperative activities and especially 
cooperative management, the attitude and behaviour of old management groups also had a 
strong influence on the voting of cooperative members. 

The election of the new Supreme Cooperative Council became a countrywide issue 
and led to discussions about the actual problems of cooperatives and necessary changes. 

The legal situation regarding cooperative property was not well defined. Also the Act 
of 20 January 1990 did not define precisely the property situation for purposes of liquidation. 
Most agricultural cooperatives, especially those dealing with horticultural, dairy and 
agricultural supply, and marketing cooperatives faced problems and conflicts. They have even 
been forced to defend their property in courts. 

The question of taking possession of cooperative property has raised serious problems 
between cooperators and the inspectors supervising this activity. Often the lack of rules fixing 
the value of property contributed to losses in property for the cooperative members. Some 
liquidators exceeded their competence, engaging themselves in establishing new cooperatives 
and taking over the cooperative’s property. Sometimes, the liquidators were even managers 
of these kinds of cooperatives. 

The process of creating a new cooperative organization took a long time and 
proceeded slowly. There were no ready patterns for adopting the cooperative structure to the 
new situation, although some cooperative leaders tried to find inspiration in the tradition of 
the old Polish cooperative movement, especially during the time of the second Republic 
(1918-1939). 

Since 1990, the government has given special attention to the problem of organizing 
new cooperatives. Government’s intention is not merely the liquidation of the former socialist 
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cooperatives, but the creation of an authentic cooperative movement which gives emphasis 
to the social aspects of cooperation. 

For this purpose, a new law on cooperatives is needed. Its draft has been discussed 
in Parliament, but is not yet Finalized. However, an amendment to the old Cooperative Law 
was decreed by Parliament on 19 September 1991, and the next step will follow. 

Many local cooperatives have established special organizations (unions), which was 
necessary for the cooperatives and their members in a very difficult economic situation. 
These initiatives emerged in different cooperative branches, such as consumers', housing, 
labour and industrial, disabled, craftsmen’s and artisans’ cooperatives, but also agricultural 
supply and marketing cooperatives. The lack of a binding legal regulation for cooperatives 
has hampered the further development of these activities. 

3.9 Slovakia 

The forced process of collectivization which was carried out under coercion by the 
government in the 50s and 60s in Slovakia has caused immense damages to agriculture. 

During the last two years, Slovakia has adopted several legislative tools creating a 
new framework for economic transformation in agriculture. After long debates in the 
National Assembly, the following acts have been ratified: 

The Land Law (21 May 1991). This Law concerns about 4 million citizens in 
the old Czechoslovak Federation. The original intention of this Law was to 
regulate both the restitution of the land to its original owners as well as the 
transformation of the existing cooperative farms into independent and market- 
oriented units. 

The Transformation Law. According to this Law, all cooperatives had to be 
transformed by the end of 1992 into new ownership-based, production, 
marketing and/or processing units. The process of transformation was 
managed by a transformation assembly and a board elected by it. 

At the end of 1992, 929 cooperative farms had been transformed, farming about 1.8 
million ha of agricultural land, with an average size of 1 942 ha and total value of productive 
assets of 59.8 billion kronas. All these farms have been transformed into 965 "cooperatives 
of the land owners". Some 12 cooperatives were transformed into share-holding companies 
and 9 of them into companies with limited reliability. It should be underlined that these 
newly structured cooperatives are, in most cases, maintaining the same, or very similar, 
internal structures and systems of management as they did before the transformation. Despite 
the official proclamations, the main goal of the transformation - to increase the personal 
responsibility of the land owners in order to improve production and increase economic 
output - cannot be considered as fully achieved. 

The cooperative farms were transformed according to the transformation project, 
which had to take into account the rights of the three categories of "entitled" persons, i.e. : 
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the original owners of the land - members of the cooperatives; 

the original owners of the land - non-members of the cooperatives; and 

non-owners of the land - members of the cooperatives. 

These three categories of entitled persons elected a transformation board which 
prepared the transformation project. The basic goal of the transformation was to create a 
more compatible environment for agricultural entrepreneurship and to increase the 
involvement of the individual, private landowners in the rational management of these new 
production and marketing entities. These goals have not been fully achieved. 

By mid- 1993, the cooperative farms were cultivating 1 692 047 hectares of 
agricultural land. These cooperatives represent 65% of the total acreage of agricultural land 
and are typical for present-time Slovak agriculture. 

There was very little interest on the part of the entitled, original owners to claim their 
land back from the existing cooperatives. The main reason for this was that even the bigger 
cooperative farms and some extremely efficient large-scale farms were faced, in 1991 and 
1992, with enormous problems in marketing their produce. 

The process of privatization, in which the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry 
of Privatization are playing a substantial role is progressing rather slowly. One of the reasons 
for this is the lack of foreign capital and the low profitability of agriculture. 

Despite many practical problems related to the process of privatization, the number 
of private farmers in Slovakia has increased from 1 000 at the end of 1991 to 13 728 in 
1992, and 15 978 in May 1993. 

The structure of Slovak farms has changed significantly during last year. Strongly 
centralized and uniformly organized cooperatives and state farms are going through a process 
of transformation and many new entrepreneurial entities have emerged. Among them are 
public institutions (share-holding companies) and the state sector with different types of 
enterprises (specialized breed-oriented farms, farms belonging to universities and vocational 
high-school institutions and some agricultural state farms, most of which will be privatized 
in 1993). 

One of the most urgent problems of Slovak agriculture is its high degree of primary 
and secondary indebtedness. This problem is common for both cooperative and private farms. 

So far, financial resources have been made available for restructuring programmes, 
for the modernization of production and for assisting private farmers. The current interest 
rate for loans is 16-24% and too high for a private fanner. 

There are some new government proposals to solve these problems, such as: 
developing a new system of green loans; 

transferring the old loans to the Consolidation Bank with special regime of 
payments (with payments during the next ten years); 
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offering stable and guaranteed prices and production quotas for milk; 

minimum guaranteed price for beef, wheat and slaughtering pigs; 

minimum purchasing prices for oilseed, sunflower seed, sugar beet, potatoes, 
grapes, veal, poultry. 

Among the basic problems connected with, and in some respects also limiting the 
process of reprivatization and/or privatization are the unsolved questions related to cadaster 
and the urgent need for land consolidation. 


4. Open Forum Discussions 

The Workshop had very lively discussions on the problems of setting up voluntary 
farmers’ organizations in ex-socialist countries. All participants stressed that agricultural 
cooperatives were key institutions in the revaluation of agriculture and the development of 
the rural areas. Cooperatives could also play a vital role in improving the efficiency of 
agriculture. 

Some participants pointed out that cooperatives had not only advantages, but also 
some disadvantages, like different interests of the members regarding the distribution of 
income (i.e. for consumption or investment), non-specialized structures, big size, etc. 
However, there was general consensus that farmers have to have a choice in setting up their 
voluntary organizations according to their needs and wishes, regional and production 
conditions, legislation and management activities. Some participants argued that the problem 
of farmers’ organizations cannot be solved without privatization and restructuring of the food 
industry. The relation between agriculture and the food industry was one of the most 
important factors influencing the choice of voluntary farmers’ organization. Special attention 
was paid to the role of the state and governmental institutions in strengthening and 
developing different farmers’ organizations, which have to provide incentives and create 
favourable conditions for the newly established private farms. 

Most of the discussions dealt with the necessity of establishing agricultural 
cooperatives to assure economy of scale and create a framework for overcoming the 
difficulties of the agricultural sector in the transition period to a market economy. 


5. Conclusions 


The participants of the Workshop, comprising 14 specialists on cooperative 
development from nine countries, three leaders of Bulgarian Farmers’ Associations and three 
representatives of International Organizations reviewed the ongoing process of agricultural 
transformation from a centrally planned to a market economy in Central and Eastern Europe 
and within this process the role of voluntary farmers’ organizations and particularly die role 
of agricultural cooperatives. 
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A set of country studies dealing with the current agricultural situation in Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Slovakia, 
which had been prepared for the workshop, were presented and discussed, together with five 
papers on specific subjects related to the theme of the meeting. A country case study on 
Russia was also presented to the participants but it was not discussed because of the absence 
of its authors. 

The participants presented their assessments of the recent social and economic 
conditions in the countries under review, and appraised the wide range of institutions which 
have developed in the course of the privatization of the agricultural sector. They evaluated 
the advantages and disadvantages of these institutions and identified their possible role for 
the future development of agriculture within the framework of the new policies towards 
liberalization and privatization. 

The Workshop arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. In the course of transition from a centrally planned to a market oriented 
economy, most Central and Eastern European countries have restructured their 
state and cooperative farm sectors and enacted legal provisions for the 
privatization of the agricultural sector. 

2. In those countries where agriculture was characterized by production 
cooperatives and state farms, a process of transformation and privatization of 
property was being carried out. In Bulgaria the liquidation of the producers’ 
cooperatives was taking place at the time of the Workshop and was expected 
to be completed within one or two years’ time. Obviously, in most countries, 
the transformation of the old producers’ cooperatives was a long-term process 
and was not completed with the registration of new cooperatives. 

3. The majority of the production cooperatives had been set up by compulsion 
and were obliged to perform according to government plans. They were 
frequently the prolonged arm of the government machinery for distributing 
farm inputs and marketing agricultural products and allowed just a minimum 
of participation of their members in decision-making. Most of them were 
economically not viable and had to be subsidized. 

4. The Workshop recognized that one of the main disadvantages of these 
production structures was the lack of interest and initiative of their members, 
many of whom had over the years been excluded from decision-making and 
in many instances reduced to the de facto status of hired labourers. 

5. The participants recognized that a substantial modernization of the obsolete 
agrarian structure will have positive effects in the long run. Nevertheless, its 
immediate results had been a sharp decrease in agricultural production, an 
increase in unemployment in rural areas, and the deterioration of the rural 
infrastructure. 
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6. Some countries had decided to physically restitute the land of the cooperative 
farms to their former owners and their respective heirs. Other countries had 
chosen to pay a financial compensation to the former owners, while Albania 
had distributed the cooperative land to the members of the cooperatives and 
foresaw the payment of compensation to their original owners. 

7. The participants expressed their concern that the distribution of land to the 
former owners might have a negative impact since it would lead to excessive 
fragmentation (in the case of Albania, Bulgaria, Romania and Slovakia the 
average farm size would amount to 1-2 ha) and absentee land ownership. The 
meeting therefore reviewed several options to overcome these difficulties, such 
as establishing cooperatives and other forms of production and lease 
arrangements as well as financial compensation instead of physical restitution 
of land. Furthermore, it was recognized that the provision of restituting landed 
property to the previous owners was a long-term process, a costly undertaking 
and delayed the process of transition. 

8. The participants acknowledged that the transition from a centrally planned to 
a market economy was hampered by macro-economic factors which went 
beyond the scope of restructuring agricultural production, such as the loss of 
export markets, inflation, high interest rates, increased costs of production and 
changes in the price structure. 

9. It was pointed out that new owners of land could not afford to buy additional 
land nor important agricultural inputs and that most of them lacked the 
necessary technological, marketing and management skills for managing their 
farms successfully. Furthermore, the psychological barrier of collectivism was 
very difficult to overcome. 

10. The Workshop took note that the legal framework of all countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe allowed and even encouraged the creation of voluntary 
farmers’ organizations and that, as a consequence, a considerable number of 
new agricultural cooperatives as well as other farmers’ organizations had been 
established. It was recognized, however, that in general farmers’ organizations 
had not played a decisive role in the process of agricultural restructuring. 

11. The Workshop appreciated that many governments had enacted legislation 
which aimed at the liquidation of the management structure of the production 
cooperatives and at the election of new leadership and thus laid the foundation 
for more democracy and liberalization in the rural areas. It noted, however, 
that the impact of the reorganized cooperatives and other farmers' 
organizations as pressure groups had so far been limited. 

12. The Workshop noted that in several countries, representatives of the previous 
management structures had been able to use their privileged position to gain 
advantages at the expense of the ordinary members of cooperatives. Cases of 
misuse of power, mainly related to the valuation and distribution of 
cooperative assets had been reported by a number of countries. 
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13. The papers presented at the Workshop revealed that only a relatively small 
percentage of members of former production cooperatives have until now 
chosen the option to leave the cooperatives and establish private family farms. 
The feeling of the meeting was that their number would increase over time. 

14. The participants reviewed many different organizational forms in agriculture 
that have developed in the course of structural adjustments and discussed their 
advantages and disadvantages. It was recognized that there was no ideal model 
which could be followed by all countries and decisions regarding the most 
appropriate organizational forms had to be taken in accordance with local 
conditions. 

15. The meeting pointed out that the lack of experience with production 
cooperatives in industrialized countries (where these forms of organization 
have not developed) should not serve as an argument for discarding such 
forms altogether. It was also pointed out that the new agricultural production 
cooperatives currently established and associated with the future of many 
landowners should not amount to a duplication or a revival of the old socialist 
production structure. They should allow for participatory management. 

16. The meeting recognized that the new production cooperatives would have to 
face a range of challenges, such as the difficulty of combining collective 
interests with the individual interests of members, in deciding about more 
income versus more investment, about higher efficiency versus preservation 
of jobs and the distribution of income. 

17. It was proposed that when establishing or reorganizing agricultural 
cooperatives special attention should be paid to the promotion of self-help 
activities among the rural population by mobilizing local resources for local 
development. 

18. The discussions underlined the importance of conducting the restructuring of 
the cooperative movement simultaneously with the privatization and 
demonopolization of the processing and marketing sectors. The efficiency of 
the cooperative movement required the access of cooperatives to the 
processing capacities and marketing organizations. The importance of 
developing cooperation in the vertical sense was underlined as a present 
general trend in the international agri-food economy. 

19. The participants learned with interest of the role of voluntary farmers’ 
organizations in Austria and appreciated that the different institutions such as 
the Raiffeisen cooperatives with their bottom-up structure from the village to 
the provincial and national level, the Producer and Marketing Associations and 
the Machine Rings/Farmers’ Aid Associations fulfilled a valuable social and 
economic function. Many participants felt that their structure and method of 
operation could serve as a useful example for establishing voluntary farmers’ 
organizations. 
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20. The Workshop recognized the advantages of organic fanning, not only in 
protecting the environment and reducing health hazards, but also for the 
creation of employment, reducing the costs of production and achieving higher 
income. 

21. The panicipants acknowledged that the institutional set-up which was created 
during the adjustment was not final and was undergoing continuous changes. 

22. The participants stressed the urgent need for training managers, administrators 
and legislators to accelerate the process of privatization in agriculture. They 
asked FAO and other international organizations to provide technical 
assistance in these fields. Training was also needed at the level of the former 
members of cooperatives so that they could better understand the structure of 
different organizations and make appropriate decisions. 

23. The Workshop appreciated the opportunity to discuss the implications of the 
transition from centrally planned to market oriented economies and to review 
the role of farmers’ organizations in this process. It recommended that FAO 
should continue its support to the process of transforming the agricultural 
sector and food processing and marketing sector in Central and Eastern 
Europe and give special attention to input-supply, marketing, financial 
management and national/regional networking. All Workshop participants 
agreed that the exchange of experiences and opinions was very useful to 
researchers and specialists in elaborating the mechanisms of agricultural 
restructuring in the different countries. The countries participating in the 
Workshop recommended that such meetings should continue frequently under 
the auspices of FAO and other international organizations. 

24. The participants expressed their appreciation to FAO for the sponsorship and 
technical backstopping of the Workshop and to the Institute of Agricultural 
Economics in Sofia for the efficient organization of the meeting and the warm 
hospitality extended to them. 
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Annex 1 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


ALBANIA 

Dr. Donica KORCINI, 

Faculty of Agricultural Economics 
University of Tirana 

Address: Rruga: Myslym Shyri, Blloku 50, 

Vjetori, P.3, Shk.2, Ap.ll, Tirana, Albania 
Phone: 355 42 29481 

Fax: 355 42 27804 

Paper: The Problems of the New Private Farmers’ 

Association in Albania 

AUSTRIA 

Dipl. Ing. Hans Alfons, Director 
Federal Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Address: Schweizertalstr.36, A-1130, Wien, Austria 

Phone: 0222 877 3651 

Fax: 0222 877 365159 

Paper: Cooperatives - the Example and Experiences of Austria 


BULGARIA 

Prof. Dr. Rangel Trendafilov, Director 
Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Address: 136 Tsar Boris Blvd., 1618 Sofia, Bulgaria 

Phone: 359 2 56 28 08 

Fax: 359 2 56 28 05 

Paper: Bulgarian Agriculture on the Way to Market Adaptation 

Sen. res., Dr. Mimosa Mladenova, 

Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Address: 136 Tsar Boris III Blvd, 1618 Sofia, Bulgaria 

Phone: 359 2 56 28 80 

Fax: 359 2 56 28 05 

Paper: Individual Farms - Possibilities and Problems 
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Sen. res.. Dr. Vidio Videv, Dr. Ginka Doulevska and Dr. Ilka Draganova, 
Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Address: 136 Tsar Boris III Blvd, 1618 Sofia, Bulgaria 

Phone: 359 2 56 28 08 

Fax: 359 2 56 28 05 

Paper: Organizational Forms of the Collective Management 

of Land in Bulgaria 

Sen. res. I degree. Dr. Georgi Petrov, Dr. Ginka Doulevska, 

Dr. Nina Koteva and Dr. Rumen Popov 

Address: 136 Tsar boris III Blvd., 1618 Sofia, Bulgaria 

Phone: 359 2 56 28 08 

Fax: 359 2 56 28 05 

Paper: System of Forms of Organization for Providing 

Services in Agriculture 

Res. Dr. Tsvetana Kovacheva, Izide Pertova 
Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Address: 136 Tsar Boris III Blvd, 1618 Sofia, Bulgaria 

Phone: 359 2 56 28 08 

Fax: 359 2 56 28 05 

Paper: Organizational Forms of Processing of Agricultural 

Products under the Conditions of the New Structures 
in Agriculture 


GERMANY 

Dr. Julius Obermaier 

Assistance and Developments in Organic and Dynamic Agriculture 

Address: Bahnhof str. 4, D 88682, Salem 2 

Phone: 07553 8556 

Fax: 07553 6850 

Paper: Possibilities of Organic Farming in Eastern 

Europe 

Dipl. Agr. Klaus Fischer 
Free-lance consultant 

Address: Bautzner str. 13, 010099 Dresden, Deutschland 

Phone: 0351 577425 

Fax: 0351 2517319 

Paper: The Present Situation of East German Agriculture- 

Perspectives and Problems 
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HUNGARY 

Ferenc Laczo, Ph.D. 

Cooperative Research Institute 

Address: H-1371 Budapest, Pf.389 

H-1391 Hungary 
Phone: (36) 1 1116020 

Fax: (36) 1 1116020 

Paper: Hungarian Experiences of Creating New Type 

Cooperatives 


LITHUANIA 
Mrs. Janina Natkiene 

Lithuanian Institute of Agrarian Economics 

Address: Kudixkos 18, 2600 Vilnius, Lithuania 

Phone: 617231 

Fax: 614524 

Paper: Possibilities of Restoration for Cooperation in 

Lithuanian Agriculture 


POLAND 

Priv. Doz. Dr. Marian Brodzinski 
Cooperative Research Institute 

Address: 00-013 Warsaw, ul. Jasna 1, Poland 

Phone: (0422) 27-13-14 

Fax; (0422) 27-48-86 

Paper: Rural Cooperation in Poland (problems of transformation) 


Dr. Zofia Chyra-Rolicz 
Cooperative Research Institute 

Paper: Reorganization of Polish Cooperatives during 1989 

up to 1992 
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ROMANIA 


Mr. Constantin Bolokan 
Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Address: 1 Walter Maracineanu St., -Sect.l 

70711 Bucharest - Romania 
Phone; 401/6148404 

Fax: 401/3120938 

Paper: Process of Romanian Agriculture’s Restitution on 

Private Property Basis and Organizational Forms of 
Farms 


Mr. Michael Magharian 
Institute of Agricultural Economics 


Address: 

Phone: 

Fax: 

Paper: 


1 Walter Maracineanu St., -Sect.l, 

70711 Bucharest, Romania 

401/61448404 

401/3120938 

Processing 


SLOVAKIA 


Prof. Dr. Ladislav Rabat 
University of Agriculture 

Address: 949 76 Nitra, Slovakia 

Phone: 42-87-411-152 

Fax: 42-87-411-593 

Paper: Institutional and Production Changes in Slovak 

Agriculture 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Dr. Hans Meliczek 
Offficer-in-Charge, 

Human Resources, Institutions and Agrarian Reform Division 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 

Address: Viale delle Terme di Caracalla 1, 00100 Rome, Italy 

Phone: 0039/6/52253444 
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Dr. Janos Budavari 

Economist, First Officer 

FAO/ECE Agriculture and Timber Division 

Address: FAO/ECE, Room 380, Palais des Nations, CH-1211 

Geneva 10/ONU 
Phone: 41/22/9172877 

Fax: 41/22/9170041 

Ms. Leith Felton - Taylor 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
Directorate for Food, Agriculture and Fisheries 

Address: OECD, 2 rue Andre-Pascal, 75775 Paris, CEDEX 16, 

France 

Phone: (33-1) 45 24 17 02 

Fax: (33-1) 45 24 18 90 


REPRESENTATIVES OF BULGARIAN ORGANIZATIONS 

Prof. Dr. Atanas Ganev 

Union of Agricultural Cooperatives 

Address: 99 Rakovska st., Sofia 1000 

Phone: 83-32-92 

Fax: 83-32-27 


Prof. Dr. Todor Pandov 

President of Bulgarian Agricultural Confederation 

Address: 125 Tsarigradsko shosse Blvd, bl.l 

Phone: 70-71-83 

Fax: 70-42-20 

Dr. Stefan Stefanov 

Chairman of Bulgarian Association of Farmers 

Address: 29 Dimo Hadjidimov st., Sofia 1606 

Phone: 52-17-02 
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PROGRAMME 


Annex 2 


Monday. 20 September 1993 


08:00 - 13:00 
13:00- 14:00 
14:00 - 14:30 


14:30 - 16;00 
16:00 - 16:30 
16:30 - 18:30 
19:30 


Registration and accommodation of participants 
Lunch 

Official opening 

Opening remarks by the Director, 

Institute of Agricultural Economics 

Introduction by the Representative of FAO 

Presentation of country reports from Bulgaria and discussion 
Coffee break 

Presentation of country reports from Bulgaria and discussion 
Conference dinner 


Tuesday. 21 September 1991 


08:30 

09:00 

10:00 

11:00 

11:30 

12:30 

14:30 

15:30 

16:30 

17:00 

19:00 


- 09:00 Breakfast 

- 10:00 Presentation of country report from Bulgaria and discussion 

- 1 1 :00 Presentation of country report from Bulgaria and discussion 

-11:30 Coffee break 

- 12:30 Presentation of country report from Bulgaria and discussion 

- 14:30 Lunch 

- 15:30 Presentation of country report of Austria and discussion 

- 16:30 Presentation of country report from Albania and discussion 

- 17:00 Coffee break 

- 18:00 Presentation of report on organic farming in Eastern Europe and 

discussion 

Dinner 


Wednesday. 22 September 1993 


08:30 

09:00 

10:00 

11:00 

11:30 

12:30 

14:00 


09:00 Breakfast 

10:00 Presentation of country report from Germany and discussion 

1 1 :00 Presentation of country report from Hungary and discussion 

11:30 Coffee break 

12:30 Presentation of country report from Lithuania and discussion 

14:00 Lunch 

15:00 Presentation of country report from Poland and discussion 
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Wednesday. 22 September 1993 


15:00 - 10:00 
16:00 - 17:00 
17:00- 18:00 
18:00 


Presentation of country report from Romania and discussion 
Presentation of country report of Slovakia and discussion 
Dinner 
Visit to Sofia 


Thursday. 23 September 1993 

Study tour to cooperatives and other voluntary group enterprises 


Friday. 24 SeDtember 1993 

08:00 - 08:45 

Breakfast 

09:00 - 12:00 

Conclusions and recommendations. Closing meeting 

12:00 

Lunch 
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To facilitate the transition of cooperative structures in the former 
socialist countries in Europe and to strengthen the role of 
farmers’ organizations in this process, the Institute of 
Agricultural Economics in Sofia, Bulgaria, together with FAO, 
organized the workshop Strengthening and Developing 
Voluntary Farmers’ Organizations in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The workshop was the follow-up to a similar meeting 
which took place in Godollo, Hungary, in 1992, the report of 
which was reproduced as No. 2 of the present series. This report 
of the Sofia workshop contains, in a brief form, country 
statements on the situation of voluntary farmers’ organizations 
in Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Poland, Romania and Slovakia. It also summarizes the 
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